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superior 
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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN 
HONORS PROGRAMS 


This issue, largely devoted to reports on the 
experience of developing Honors programs, is 
evidence of their growth and increasing maturity. 
One direction of growth is toward the all- 
university approach, strikingly illustrated by the 
reports from virtually every academic division at 
Illinois. Another is the adjustment of an older 
program to the changing needs of superior stu- 
dents, described in the report on the new 
Directed Studies Program at Yale. 

The Arkansas report reveals the faculty 
concern with the objectives of Honors and its 
efforts to define them in terms of the content and 
procedure in specific courses. English and 
chemistry are the examples cited. CCNY reports 
on its success with freshman Honors courses in 
history and in literature and with an inter- 
disciplinary seminar in the “Philosophy of Sci- 
ence.” 

A regional education conference in the Pacific 
Northwest produced the reports on the extensive 
Honors activity in that region. An Honors con- 
ference for the New York metropolitan area was 
sponsored by the Columbia School of General 
Studies on December 16. Nearly one hundred 
representatives from thirty-seven institutions 
attended. The ICSS was represented by R. B. 
MacLeod and J. W. Cohen. 

It is our hope that such conferences initiated 
within regions, states and large metropolitan 
areas will multiply in the future. 





PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS 





The University of Illinois 
All-University Honors Program' 


Honors programs have important im- 
plications for the general curricula in 
this and other state supported institu- 
tions. There is already convincing evi- 
dence that the academic ability of the 
average undergraduate student we ad- 
mit is improving steadily. A time is 
coming when the special arrangements 
we are now devising for selected Honors 
students will be appropriate for a large 
proportion of the undergraduate stu- 
dents. Honors programs are not a frill, 
a fad, or an expensive luxury. They are 
an essential part of our obligation to fit 
the teaching program of the University 
of Illinois to the needs and abilities of 
students who come to us looking for an 
education as good as any that can be 
had elsewhere. 


STATUS OF PROGRAMS 


Virtually every academic division of 
the University has a program in some 
form or other for superior undergrad- 
uates.* Details vary but certain features 
are common across the campus. These 
include: 1) designation of superior stu- 
dents in the freshman year; 2) specifical- 
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ly designated Honors advisers; 3) special 
courses or sections or both (especially 
in the liberal arts courses which all or 
many freshmen and sophomores in all 
colleges take); and 4) junior-senior major 
departmental Honors programs. A few 
of the distinctive features of each col- 
lege’s program are described below. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE? (John Titus)* 

A highly successful general freshman 
colloquium has been organized by Pro- 
fessor H. W. Hannah, which deals with the 
place of agriculture in world culture; and 
a sophomore colloquium has been offered 
by Professor Glenn -W. Salisbury with 
emphasis on the place of research in mod- 
ern agriculture. In 1961-62 a junior Honors 
colloquium will discuss the family. These 
colloquia are the only truly general Honors 
colloquia on the campus and it is hoped 
that other colleges will benefit from the 
experience of the College of Agriculture. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION®S(W. W. McMahon) 

Special curricular arrangements include 
Honors courses in areas required of Com- 
merce students and provision for a strong 
junior-senior Honors’ program. _ Inter- 
disciplinary work is emphasized. In 1960-61 
there were forty students enrolled. 


1Selections from the Annual Report 1960-61, prepared by R. E. Johnson, director of Honors Programs. Copies 
are available on request. See previous reports on the Illinois program in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March 


1959) 10; (January 1960) 9; (May 1960) 13; (November 1 


23. 


2The University Faculty Honors Council consists of the following persons: a) the chairman of all college 


Honors councils including the 


hicago Undergraduate Division and Chicago Professional Colleges; b) for each 


college not having an Honors council a representative appointed by the Dean of that college; and c) to repre- 
sent the faculty at large five members appointed for three-year terms, no more than two being appointed from 


any college. 


John Titus, “University of Illinois Professional 


3See 
STUDENT (May 1960) 13. 


School Program in Agriculture,” THE SUPERIOR 


4The name of the chairman of the Honors Council of each division is in parentheses. 


5See Walter W. McM 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1960) 


ahon “University ee Professional School Program in Business: Honors Objectives,” 


Published monthly during the acadedic year by the University of Colorado on behalf of the University 
Honors Information Service of the Inter-University Committee on the Superior Student at McKenna 229, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Second class postage paid at Boulder, Colorado. 

Sent free of charge to interested academic personnel on request. 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION (K. Henderson) 


In recognition of the specific needs of 
elementary and secondary education the 
College has established an Honors _pro- 
gram. It is too early to predict what 
form this will take, but it is clear that 
certain developments in American educa- 
tion emphasizing provisions for superior 
students, such as advanced high school 
courses in the junior and senior years, re- 
quire teachers capable of teaching them. 

Very few Honors programs in colleges 
of education exist in the United States.° 
The University of Illinois, in part through 
its Honor program, will contribute sub- 
stantially to improving the quality of school 
teachers, as well as curricula. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING’ 
(A. I. Ormsbee) 

The program has been worked out in 
considerable detail to cover the four years 
of an engineering education. Students are 
admitted at the end of the first semester 
and are retained in it so long as they 
maintain a grade average of A— or better. 
Seminars are planned for each of the four 
years and the degree with high Honors in 
the future will be granted only to students 
who have participated in the program. 

One of the programs of the College which 
is important for Honors work is the five- 
year curriculum leading to the combined 
degree in Liberal Arts and Engineering. 
One of its great advantages is that a stu- 
dent can enter a_ graduate program 
whether or not he was in an engineering 
department as an undergraduate. 


COLLEGE OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
(E. C. Rae) 

Very few special arrangements have had 
to be set up in the Honors program in the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts because 
typically a student beginning as a freshman 
receives a great deal of individual attention 
and because he is expected to do consider- 
able individual creative work. It is too 
early as yet to tell whether other special 
provisions are needed. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
SCIENCES (Harry Levy) 

The initial emphasis (1958) in Honors 
work in this College was necessarily on 
offerings for freshmen and sophomores, in- 
cluding those in all other colleges on the 
campus. The establishment of lower divis- 
ion Honors courses and sections has been 
impressive and presumably will continue. 

One important step towards a College 
Honors program is to be implemented in 
September 1961. A group of entering stu- 
dents, including James Scholars, of superior 
promise will be designated as “Superior 
Students” in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. The expectation is that this 
group will evolve some _interdisciplinary 
activities in addition to other aspects of an 
Honors program. These are needed very 
much in the College, which has twenty- 
four separate departments, with inevitable 
but sometimes undesirable intellectual com- 
partmentalization. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Alfred W. Hubbard) 

Very few colleges of physical education 
in this country have made an imaginative 
effort towards raising the intellectual stand- 
ards of their majors, some of whom are 
entirely competent to become good scholars 
and deserve the encouragement to do so. 
A preliminary recommendation has been 
made that students who are superior aca- 
demically be encouraged to participate in 
a special Honors curriculum tentatively 
identified as Physical Education Science. 
In this curriculum students will be prepared 
to enter graduate study in one of two major 
areas, scientific or sociological. 

If an intellectually satisfying curriculum 
can be established, the University of Illinois 
will have made a substantial contribution, 
as far as we know the first of its kind in 
this country. Other countries, notably Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, long ago estab- 
lished institutes of physical education in 
which the emphasis is on scholarship. Their 
faculties include some of the most distin- 
guished physiologists in Scandinavia. 


6There are eighteen programs in colleges and schools of education as such, to say nothing of the many 


Departments of 


ucation involved in programs in liberal arts colleges. 
7See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November 1960) 23 





CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 

Starting in 1958 the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division recognized its group of 
superior students as James Scholars upon 
admission as freshmen. In addition, its 
College of Engineering has made special 
provisions of its own for superior students. 

It is hoped by the Faculty Honors Coun- 
cil, which includes members from the Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, that the ex- 
pansion into a four-year college of that 
Division will permit this important branch 
of the University to establish an Honors 
program that will be at least as significant 
as the important ones at Brooklyn College 
and Boston College. 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 

Generally speaking the Chicago Profes- 
sional Colleges have not established special 
programs for their best students. 

A study committee of the College of 
Medicine, with Dr. S. R. M. Reynolds as 
chairman, has recommended an independent 
study program for selected students. 
Through it they will be able to obtain 
a medical degree with distinction in any 
field represented at the Medical School. 
This is not to be a graduate program but 
a program of enrichment under the tutelage 
of individual faculty members within the 
College. This would be a natural extension 
of undergraduate Honors programs into 
the professional colleges. An able student 
should be given the special opportunities 
he deserves all the way through his under- 
graduate and professional study. 


DROP-OUTS AND RETENTION 


Perhaps one of the most critical issues 
in the program is the drop-out rate of 
students accepted directly from high 
school. A study of the attrition rates 
for the September 1959 and 1960 classes 
presents a disturbingly consistent pic- 
ture. At the end of the first semester, 
twenty-five percent of the 1959 class and 
ten percent of the 1960 class had been 
placed on probation or dropped from the 


program. At the end of the second sem- 
ester thirty-five percent of both classes 
had withdrawn, been dropped or placed 
on probation—a one in three attrition rate 
for the freshman year! Although this 
rate slowed a little during the sophomore 
year it was still sufficient to bring the 
attrition rate for the 1959 class to al- 
most one out of every two students. 
From the consistency so far apparent 
in the data, one can expect this same at- 
trition for the class of 1960 during its 
sophomore year. When one considers 
that almost without exception these stu- 
dents ranked in the upper ten percent of 
their high school classes and scored 
above the ninth decile on the academic 
aptitude tests used for selection, these 
data are shocking. Such results make 
one suspicious of the criteria for admit- 
ting students to the program. 

It is only fair to emphasize that the 
situation at the University of Illinois 
is not unique. In all institutions, even 
the most selective, there is a substantial 
attrition in the lower division. 


OFF-CAMPUS POST-GRADUATE 
AWARDS’ 


The situation at the University of 
Illinois in relation to off-campus awards 
for graduate and professional study is 
not all that we should desire. Many of 
our weaknesses necessarily result from 
the large size and comprehensive nature 
of the University. To help correct the 
situation there should be, for Honors 
students at least, opportunities for re- 
search and creative activity in the junior 
and senior years, such as those provided 
by the National Science Foundation 
Undergraduate Research and Independ- 
ent Study Projects. 

The James Honors Center is develop- 
ing a library of information on foreign 
study and on undergraduate and grad- 


8In the full report this and the following discussion are accompanied by tables presenting in fuller detail 


the data summarized here 


9See “Graduate Fellowship Awards to Honors Students,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1960) 23. 
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uate fellowships and grants. It will ob- 
tain application forms, prepare a calen- 
dar of critical application dates, and 
strive to be of service in every possible 
way. 

The Honors office has undertaken to 
identify and counsel freshmen and 
sophomores who might eventually be 
eligible for graduate awards. It is also 
attempting to improve the quality of 
letters of recommendation. A general 
awareness of the importance of such 
letters is needed, as is a faculty which 
is interested in seeking out, stimulating 
and watching the development of stu- 
dents who have the potential and ability 
to make records that will win them ap- 
propriate recognition and opportunity 
for continued study. 

The program itself will try to encour- 
age better qualified students through its 
research participation and independent 
study projects; through the establish- 
ment of more Honors seminars and inter- 
disciplinary colloquia in which students 
will be exposed to the dialogue, so im- 
portant in the development of indepen- 
dent, critical thinking; and through ad- 
mission of, qualified undergraduates to 
graduate courses, with credit to be appli- 
cable toward a graduate degree if it has 
not been applied toward an undergradu- 
ate degree. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


1. INTERDISCIPLINARY AND INTERCOLLEGE 
ARRANGEMENTS. At present the only 
place where students from all colleges 
meet intellectually is in the lower division 
courses offered by the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Superior students 
benefit greatly from small group col- 
loquia of a broad interdisciplinary nature 
and so efforts should be made to en- 
courage an activity which is almost 
totally lacking on this campus. Because 
we are apparently committed to a course- 
credit and grade-point average system, 


such colloquia should be applicable to- 
ward fulfilling general education re- 
quirements and be acceptable toward 
major, minor, or elective credit. 
2. A COMPREHENSIVE ALL-UNIVERSITY 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM. In order 
to provide the maximal opportunity for 
superior students to take advantage of 
the many educational opportunities on 
this campus a well-organized system of 
advanced placement, recognized by all 
colleges, is required. This is not to say 
that acceleration in and of itself is 
Honors work. 

The outline of a comprehensive system 
of advanced placement follows in the full 
report. 


RELATIONS WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 


The report discusses the Advanced 
Placement and Early Admissions Pro- 
grams and visitations to high schools. 
As part of the program one hundred and 
fourteen high schools were visited in 
1960-61. Conversations with guidance 
counselors and principals were directed 
toward explaining the Honors Programs 
and what they may mean to the academ- 
ically talented student. 


RESEARCH 


The report includes the results of a 
study designed to assess the attitudes of 
the Honors students toward each other 
and the program. A related study by 
Dora E. Damrin, assistant director of the 
program, examined the attitudes of the 
students on the campus toward the Hon- 
ors students. Both studies give a highly 
favorable view of the program and in- 
dicate that Honors students are accepted 
and respected by the non-Honors stu- 
dents. These research reports will be 
summarized in a future newsletter. A 
limited number of copies are available 
from the Office of the University Honors 
Programs at the University of Illinois. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
HONORS PROGRAM AT THE 


University of Arkansas 


The objective of the Honors Program, 
originally adopted by the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences in 1955, is 
to give superior students opportunities 
to broaden and deepen their knowledge 
through additional and _ independent 
study. 

Over the years the Honors Council has 
undertaken to define with some preci- 
sion, often in operational terms, such key 
expressions as “superior students,” “ad- 
ditional and independent study,” and 
“broaden and deepen knowledge.” 


English 

The most concrete definitions are to 
be found in the design of course content. 
In English, for example, “additional op- 
portunities” means a great deal more 
reading than in regular sections. The 
students not only use Eaves and Kimpel, 
The Informal Reader, which is used in 
regular sections, but also Niebuhr, An 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics; Her- 
sey, Hiroshima; Miller, The Crucible; 
Wilder, Three Plays; Greene, The End 
of the Affair; Hesse, Siddhartha; Dickens, 
Hard Times; Turgenev, Fathers and 
Sons; Great Russian Stories; Balzac, Pere 
Goriot; Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby; 
and Forster, Howards End. 


Chemistry 
A report from one of the instructors in 
the General Chemistry Honors course in- 
dicates how “additional opportunities” 
and “breadth” and “depth” are interpret- 

ed there: 
Being a beginning course upon which 
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further work in the sciences will depend, 
the number of concepts which must be 
presented is so large as to preclude any 
great degree of flexibility in course con- 
tent. There has, however, been a change 
in the teaching approach used, with a 
strong emphasis ‘placed upon the more 
theoretical aspects. This has been pos- 
sible since the students have the ability 
to comprehend these theories and to 
apply them to descriptive situations. Ex- 
amples of material discussed which is not 
normally found in beginning courses in- 
clude a derivation of the ideal gas law, 
extensive discussion of the relationship 
between molecular structure and dipole 
moment, a qualitative introduction to 
quantum theory complete with discussion 
of black-body radiation, the photo-elec- 
tric effect, Heisenberg uncertainty prin- 
ciple, Pauli exclusion principle, deriva- 
tion of the equations for the Bohr atom, 
the Schroedinger wave equation, and 
finally a comparison of the valance bond 
and the molecular orbital theories of 
chemical bonding. 


One of the greatest differences in the 
course was in the manner in which the 
laboratory work was conducted. At the 
start of the year standard experiments 
were used as an introduction. Following 
this a greater variety of experiments was 
introduced. Many times the students 
were merely told to perform an experi- 
ment upon a certain topic or class of 
compounds. In this way a greater degree 
of freedom was permitted and was gen- 
erally reflected by increased interest 
among the students. For this work they 
were required to submit a description of 
the proposed experiment in advance, per- 
form the experiment during the labora- 


i1From “Report to the Faculty on the Honors Program of the College of Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Arkansas—July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961.” Mimeographed. See Harold Hantz, “Reaching Back to the Freshmen,” 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1958) 8. 


2Dr. Hantz is coordinator of Honors. 
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tory period, and then prepare a report 
which emphasized the objectives of the 
experiment and how well they were ac- 


complished. 


SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 

In four years as coordinator, having 
observed dozens of successful candidates 
and many of those who dropped out of 
the program,’ I have found that the fac- 
tors which distinguished the successful 
from the unsuccessful candidates were: 
the capacity to work alone, the ability to 
formulate problems and possible solu- 
tions independently, intellectual curio- 
sity, and the drive to sustain one’s self 
over tasks with a long term goal of two 
or more years of study. 

Some of the independent work has 
been clearly superior. There was the 
mathematics student who offered an out- 
standing paper on some proofs in topol- 
ogy as part of his Honors work. This 
student continued his work at Princeton, 
completed his Ph.D. within three years, 
and studied a year at Oxford. The Chair- 
man of the Department of Mathematics 
at Princeton has stated that this young 
man has already something of an inter- 
national reputation in topology. 

There was the chemistry student who 
in her Honors research project contribut- 
ed to the discovery of an isotope. The 
results of this work were published in 
the Journal of Inorganic and Nuclear 
Chemistry. 

There was the Honors candidate in 
philosophy who as a junior wrote as part 
of his Honors work a major independent 
study of contemporary English analytical 
philosophy. The Department of Philoso- 
phy found the paper equal to the work 
of a good second-year graduate student. 


This student has gone to Cornell Univer- 
sity, and in his first year completed his 
qualifying examinations for the Ph.D. 

It would be disingenuous to suggest 
that the work of all candidates is as out- 
standing as that of these three students. 
But this list is far from exhaustive. Of 
the sixteen students who were graduated 
with Honors last year all have been ad- 
mitted to graduate schools in the United 
States or Europe. . 

The record of graduate fellowships 
and assistantships is likewise remarkably 
good.* Thirteen of the sixteen students 
received a total of twenty-one graduate 
fellowships and assistantships to attend 
eighteen different institutions, including 
Harvard, Columbia, Indiana, and the 
University of Michigan. Of these 
awards, four were Woodrow Wilsons, 
one a Fullbright, and two N. D. E. A. 
Fellowships. 

The results of the program have led 
us to the question, “What makes for suc- 
cess in Honors?” In his candid moments 
the experienced teacher may be puzzled 
as much by his successes as by his fail- 
ures with students. The four, brief under- 
graduate years are added to a fund of 
seventeen or eighteen years of experience 
which may have been congenial to in- 
tellectual growth and the development 
of maturity or the contrary. These four 
years may have profound or little or no 
effect. Honors programs over the coun- 
try have the high aspiration of cultivat- 
ing the talents of the superior and the 
gifted beyond what they would be with- 
out such programs, Any study that can 
contribute to the better understanding 
of talent and the talented would be wel- 
come indeed. 


3From 1955 to 1961, sixty-nine students were graduated with Honors; fifty-five students entered the program, 


completed the requirements for the degree but did 


not complete their honors work; and fourteen students 


entered the program but dropped out of school before completing the requirements for the degree. Thus of one 
hundred and twenty-four students who entered the program and completed the requirements for the degree, fifty- 


six percent were graduated with Honors. 


In the spring semester of 1957-1958, the enrollment in Honors sections and colloquia was 189; in the spring 
of 1960-1961, the enrollment was 381, which means that well over 250 students were participating in the Honors 
Program in some way. It is also interesting to note that two thirds of the faculty who have been in the College of 
Arts and Sciences over the past three years have participated in the program. 

See “Graduate Fellowship Awards to Honors Students,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1961) 22. 





HONORS WORK AT CCNY 





Freshman Literature 


The Selected Student Program at the 
City College was launched in the fall of 
1960.‘ During the course of the year re- 
ports were received from faculty mem- 
bers who taught special courses. The 
following is an excerpt from the report 
prepared after the close of the first 
term by the instructors in the literature 
course,” Professors Leo Hamalian and 
Arthur Waldhorn. 


Increasingly we have come to recog- 
nize the worth of this experimental pro- 
gram. We were frankly worried at the 
outset about the challenge of equating 
this single course with the several 
courses subsumed in it, but now we are 
convinced that the course ought not be 
so equated but evaluated in terms of its 
own unique potential. Its raison detre 
lies elsewhere: nowhere else in his first 
year has the gifted student a like op- 
portunity to meet and join in intellectual 
engagement with his peers as well as 
with his instructor; nowhere else will he 
discover the opportunity to pursue in- 
dependent research so early and on so 
high a level. If the program continues 
during this second semester as it has 
thus far, we may feel certain that each 
student in the program will be prepared 
to undertake mature responsibility in 
elective and Honors work at least a year 
before he might otherwise have been 
able to do so. 

What success we have had thus far 
has resulted largely from the students’ 
willingness to accept and fulfill—with, of 
course, accompanying expletives and 
groans — unusually heavy burdens of 


work. We may cite as an example an as- 
signment of work to be accomplished 
during the recent intersession. Students 
in one section were asked to read and 
write an essay on one of the following: 
The Iliad, The Divine Comedy, The 
Aeneid, Plato’s Dialogues. In addition 
they were asked, in preparation for the 
first class of the next semester, to read 
King Lear and Tillyard’s Elizabethan 
World Picture as background for it. 


Freshman History 


The report from the instructors of the 
special class in history, Professors How- 
ard Adelson and Aaron Noland, is 
equally revealing. This course parallels 
chronologically the regular course in 
European civilization, but its stress is on 
method. 


The students were taxed to the limit 
of their abilities, and they got much more 
out of this intensified program than they 
would have from the usual European 
civilization course. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the program was the 
fact that they were required to write 
three extensive research papers which 
necessitated great use of the library 
facilities. This practice has made a con- 
siderable difference. A comparison of 
their last papers with those submitted in 
electives shows that these freshmen have 
developed greater facility in performing 
research and in writing research papers 
than our juniors and seniors. This is 
largely the result of the individual atten- 
tion given each student from the begin- 
ning of the semester. 

The difference between the first and 
last papers submitted by these students 
is equally interesting. At the beginning 


iFrom a pet on_the first year of operation of the Selected Student Program. Copies of the full report 
4 ; 


may be obtain 
STUDENT (May 1960) 27. 


m Dean Sherburne F. Barber, The City College, New York. See also THE SUPERIOR 


e course was planned to approximate the work of three areas covered in seperate regular courses—com- 
position, English literature and speech. Extensive readings served as the basis for a considerable amount of 


written and oral work. 





of the semester there was only one 
student who had the slightest idea about 
the proper methods for research or for 
writing up the results. This was true 
despite the fact that these students were 
drawn from schools which were reputed- 
ly far superior to the average in New 
York. At the end of the semester every 
student but one was trained in these 
techniques to a level above that of a 
good senior. 

To provide intimate group discussions 
of particular topics and historical devel- 
opments, three groups of students were 
formed, each group meeting four times 
during the term in a seminar session. 
For these fourth-hour sessions four 
paper-bound books were read: Jacob 
Burckardt, Civilization of the Renais- 
sance, vol. 1; R. H. Tawney, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism; Carl Becker, 
The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophers; and Sigmund 
Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents. 
Not only did the students learn a con- 
siderable amount about the renaissance, 
reformation and enlightenment, but also 
these books served as a focus for discus- 
sions of what is meant by historiography 
and what the problems and methods of 
the historian are when he confronts the 
all-but-endless facts of history. 

Thus the participants were exposed for 
one year to a high level synthesis of 
historical materials. They have learned 
that a mastery of history requires a high 
order of discipline and effort. In addition 
there is a possibility that some of the 
materials from the special course will be 
used in regular classes. 

As with the course in literature, the 
participants found that the course in 
history was challenging, stimulating and 
informative. Students were motivated 
to work in depth by desire rather than 
by pressure. The supreme compliment 
was paid to the course by one of the 
students whose future clearly lies in 
the science field and who, nevertheless, 


observed at mid-year that she was al- 
most persuaded to change her major to 
history. 


EVALUATION OF THE 
SPECIAL COURSES 


The special courses in literature and 
history were extremely rewarding both 
to those students who intend to work for 
the B.A. degree as well as the B.S. degree 
and to the faculty. For the former, the 
high intellectual level has set these 
courses apart from anything in their 
previous experience and has evoked an 
appreciation of intellectual quality. For 
the B.S. student, who will probably find 
the opportunities for elective work in 
literature and social science limited, it 
has brought an understanding of the 
challenge of the non-sciences. 

For the faculty, demands on their time 
far exceeded those in regular classes 
While the experience gained during the 
first year will be of great value when the 
courses are taught a second and third 
time, there will be a constant need to 
consider new materials and there will 
always be the impact of the unrelenting 
curiosity of new students. 

In a questionnaire submitted at the 
end of the first year, participants re- 
peatedly referred to the extent to which 
their interests have broadened and their 
intellectual curiosity whetted. The vast 
majority indicated also that they had 
participated in at least one extra-curricu- 
lar activity at the college, a gratifying 
fact to the steering committee, which 
was concerned lest the program develop 
into one of “all work and no play.” 
Similarly, most of the students indicated 
that they did not work outside of school 
during the academic year. (Forty-five 
out of fifty-one hold state scholarships. ) 

The students referred to several areas 
which were inadequately covered in the 
courses. For example, they requested 
more art and music to take into account 
the aesthetic appreciation which some 





had acquired in secondary school and 
through participation in the cultural op- 
portunities available in a great city. A 
course sponsored by the Departments of 
Art and Music was suggested. 

It is hoped, however, that the experi- 
ence of the special program will produce 
an increasing awareness that not all 
knowledge is acquired through formal 
classroom instruction and that students, 
left to make their own choices, are cap- 
able of making discriminating selections 
among the opportunities available on 
and off campus. 


Seminar in the 


Philosophy of Science 


This seminar is being given jointly 
this year by Robert I. Wolff, professor 
of physics, and Philip P. Wiener, chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy 
of The City College, New York. The 
following account is from a letter written 
by them: 

We deal with the Philosophy of Math- 
ematics and Physical Science the first 
semester; Philosophy of Biology and Be- 
havioral Sciences the second semester. 
We meet in seminars two hours a week 
and with individual students in con- 
ferences during our office hours. We 
have recommended and emphasized 
readings from scientists and philosophers, 
including the following: Emest Nagel, 
The Structure of Science; Readings in 
Philosophy of Science, ed. P. P. Wiener; 
Whitehead, Introduction to Mathematics; 
H. Weyl, Symmetry; Einstein and Infeld, 
Evolution of Modern Physics; Stabler, 
Introduction to Mathematical Thought; 
Eddington, Philosophy of Physical Sci- 
ence, etc. 

Thus far, we have started discussion 
on the topics of “Non-Euclidean Ge- 
ometry,” Kant’s Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics, and “Probability Theory.” We 
have had 1) lectures by the instructors 
(in alternate weeks) and an invited 
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guest-lecturer once a month; 2) reports 
by students on assigned specific readings; 
3) brief summary report of the preced- 
ing hour’s discussion (each student acts 
as a reporter at least once a term); 4) 
discussion of lectures and of student 
reports; and 5) conferences with in- 
dividual students preparing reports. 

Three written term reports are re- 
quired; one dealing with philosophy of 
mathematics, one with relativity theory 
or quantum mechanics (Heisenberg 
principle, etc. ), and a third with a speci- 
fic topic in Nagel’s Structure of Science. 

The aim in inviting the guest-lecturers 
is to acquaint the students with research 
scientists and their live mode of grap- 
pling with current problems in their 
fields. The first lecture by Professor 
Herbert Robbins of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Mathematics Department (Sta- 
tistical Theory ), who spoke on “A Prob- 
lem in Probability Theory,” was quite 
successful in this respect, especially in 
his manner of presenting new and even 
some unsolved problems in his field. 
Students reacted with great interest. 

The second lecture by Professor Ban- 
esh Hoffmann of Queens College on 
“Relativity Theory” was a_ superbly 
clear exposition of the physical problems 
of Einstein’s special and general theories, 
with a minimum of technical, mathemati- 
cal symbolism. 

Following his lecture, two members of 
the City College Physics Department 
spoke: Professor Mark Zemansky on 
Thermodynamics (classical and statisti- 
cal) and Professor Harry Lustig, who in 
two sessions, offered a remarkable ac- 
count of Quantum Mechanics (classical 
and statistical), Professor Lustig also 
brought the subject up-to-date by stating 
the Einstein-Podolski-Rosen paradox of 
nuclear spin. The final guest lecturer 
will be Professor Ernest Nagel, who will 
talk on “The Reduction of Theories” 
(Chapter 11 of his Structure of Science, 
one of the books used in the course. ) 





ICSS HONORS DIRECTORS CONFERENCE—AN ADDENDUM 





RALPH TYLER’S REPLIES ON / Academic vs. Industrial Research / Non- 
empirical vs. Empirical Studies of Higher Education / Research on Faculty 


The following observations had to be 
omitted from the main report on the 
ICSS Honors Directors Conference (see 
the last newsletter) because of lack of 


space. 


Grorce Wacconer: How much of the 
types of research you spoke of is being 
done by institutions of higher education? 


Tyter: The October 1960 Review of Ed- 
ucational Research surveyed the litera- 
ture on research done in higher educa- 
tion during the last six years. It shows 
that less than one hundred out of the 
more than two thousand post-high school 
institutions reported any studies at all, 
and the number that we know about 
through our SSRC Committee work runs 
between one hundred and two hundred 
from a relatively minor sort to the ex- 
tensive work you are doing at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Wacconer: How does research done on 
educational institutions compare with the 
research done in large industries and 
other organizations? Do we know less 
about ourselves than do our commercial 
enterprises? 


Ty.er: There are certain types of fac- 
tories which are quite complex. In a 
typical factory situation there are, how- 
ever, only about three types of people 
involved—the administrators, the fore- 
men, the workers—and only two or three 
types of communication systems. There 
is the official system by which the ad- 
ministration sends down directives and 
a few kinds of horizontal communication 
to which people react. The measures of 
outcomes are usually only of two sorts— 
one, of productivity and cost, and the 
other, of the morale and satisfaction of 
those involved in the enterprise. This 


gives a conceptualization that, compared 
with a college, is very simple. How 
many groups are there on a college cam- 
pus? How many systems of communi- 
cation? How different is, say, the classics 
department in its network of communi- 
cations—as to how and what it communi- 
cates—from the physics department? 

Or, try to chart the total environment 
of college students. I think you will find 
that the college situation is so much more 
complicated than is an average industrial 
organization. It is much harder to vis- 
ualize or conceptualize it. 


Joseph ConEN: What differentiation 
would you make between the studies you 
refer to as having been done or contem- 
plated by your Committee, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, studies of a 
high level which we who teach in col- 
leges read a good deal? I refer not only 
to such works as Cardinal Newman’s 
The Idea of a University, or the peren- 
nial Plato’s Republic, but to the plethora 
of contemporary works like those com- 
ing from Columbia—by Jacques Barzun 
or Charles Frankel—books of analysis and 
indictment; or, again, Whitehead’s Aims 
of Education, which is so much quoted 
today, Sir Arthur Livingston’s work on 
British Education, Frank Aydelotte’s 
Breaking the Academic Lockstep, or the 
chapters on the non-economic aspects 
of universities included in Seymour Har- 
ris's recent book on the economic prob- 
lems of higher education, and other 
works relevant to our present movement 
toward Honors programs? Where do 
such studies stand in the perspective of 
your SSRC Committee people? What 
status do they have as evaluations of 
education? 


Tyiter: You have really mentioned the 
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same kind of classification I would use. 
I think of four different types of publi- 
cation. Take Cardinal Newman’s The 
Idea of a University, or Whitehead’s 
Aims of Education. They are illustra- 
tions of one type. They assume that 
human beings are purposeful, that they 
have goals, and they seek to paint an 
image of those goals, as St. Augustine 
did for an earlier age in his City of God. 
How far we get as human beings depends 
a great deal on their capacity to clarify 
our ends. This effort to say what we 
should be aiming at, what we should be 
trying to do, has tremendous importance 
in helping realize our goals. It is not 
unrelated to experience because the one 
who paints the goals probably derived 
his view partly from his own experience. 

There is also the question of whether 
a particular conception is going to be ac- 
cepted and implemented, although by 
and large those who envision such goals 
are not concerned with what now is or 
soon will be, but with setting the goal 
ahead. When you started these Honors 
programs, you were not describing what 
was, you were saying: this is the direc- 
tion that institutions can and ought to 
go. It is essential that what we do fits in 
with our notions about the dignity and 
potential of man. As to the relation of 
this approach to the efforts of empirical 
social scientists: one of the things we do 
is try to decide how far the students 
share the goals formulated by someone 
like Whitehead or by those responsible 
for a program. 

Whitehead, for example, says in one 
of his chapters on the university and pro- 
fessional education, that the university 
is not the place to teach students how to 
carry on an occupation, that the best 
place to do that is on the job itself. A 
university's role is to bring imagination 
to bear upon the occupation, to trans- 
form it. The practitioners too often lack 
imagination to keep their occupation in 
tune with the needs of the time. The 
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student who comes to a school of busi- 
ness very often thinks that in it he is 
going to get immediate training. Some 
business schools even emphasize that 
from the first day they will be doing 
things just as they are done in business. 

As an empirical matter it would be 
very interesting to determine how many 
faculty members conceive their goals 
like those conceived by Whitehead, and 
what perceptions the students have of 
those goals. Burton and Kendall have 
shown that students in medical schools 
are taught with a very different notion of 
medicine than that of the country doctor. 
They begin to be inspired by the view of 
medicine that their teachers have, and 
this becomes the driving force in what 
they learn in school. Then, about the 
beginning of the senior year, when they 
anticipate going out as doctors, they 
begin to reject the image of medicine of 
their faculty and take on the image of 
the practitioners in the area where they 
will be practicing, shaping their actions 
and goals in terms of the projection of 
their future active life. 

Thus it is necessary to get at the dy- 
namics of an institution, its notion of 
what it is, and how coherent its aims are 
and how well it projects its image of it- 
self, 

There is a second kind of document 
which attacks existing conditions in the 
university, such as Aydelotte’s Breaking 
the Academic Lockstep. Its subject mat- 
ter is similar to that of the empirical 
social sciences—that is, it describes things 
as they are, or, at least, as they appear 
to be to the writer. Commonly the dif- 
ference between journalistic reports and 
a social scientist’s report is on such ques- 
tions as: How many students and what 
kinds of students are really stultified by 
the lockstep? How many adjust their 
day by day activities to it while search- 
ing for a lot of other things not in the 
lockstep? 

It seems to me that part of the func- 





tion of the social sciences is to take some 
common observations and determine 
what is true and to what extent. You 
can read off a dozen statements about 
an institution, as Lazarsfeld has pointed 
out, all of which seem obviously true, 
and then a dozen on the opposite side, 


which also seem obviously correct. In- 
what respects is one set true and the’ 


other false? We would have had a fuller 
understanding at the time Aydelotte was 
seeking to bring about changes at 
Swarthmore had we really known wheth- 
er the sweeping indictment was true, 
whether it was true of all students, or 
ninety percent, or how many, under 
what conditions, and with what kinds of 
faculty. When we do empirical research, 
we attempt something other than to des- 
cribe what we would like things to be 
or not to be, Aydelotte’s writing made an 
important contribution to higher edu- 
cation. It summarized his observations 
and experiences, but it did not give us a 
comprehensive check on a total popula- 
tion. 

A third type of document might be 
called “inventive constructions.” They 
are not concerned with ends, but with a 
better approach to means. For example, 
take the language people’s work on struc- 
tural linguistics and the oral-aural ap- 
proach to the teaching of language. This 
is not primarily describing things as they 
are. It is an inventive thing—a new way 
that we think is worth trying out. 

The fourth type of document is largely 
the effort to trace the changes that have 
taken place through time and te assess 
the factors involved in those changes. 
There is a place for this kind of an effort 
in which an individual historian tries to 
make sense out of what to another may 
be chaotic. This is a different order from 
the so-called contemporary social sci- 
ences. It would be nice, for example, if 
we really had more data from the civil 
war period as to what colleges were like, 
in order to answer such questions as 


whether the southern attitude toward 
slavery was being reenforced by the 
academies and colleges of the south. We 
do not have any data about what the at- 
titudes of students graduating from the 
colleges were at the time or what the 
college influence on those attitudes was. 


James Rorertson: Dr. Tyler, the talk 
this morning has been mainly on the 
need of evaluation of outcomes on stu- 
dents. You have mentioned, I think, 
very, very well the complexities of that 
study, one of which is the role of the 
faculty. I am curious to know how much 
work has been done in an effort to assess 
the goals of faculty members at various 
institutions. How do they spend their 
time? What are their interests, and what 
are the matters of highest priority for 
them? What do the faculty perceive as 
the things they would like to do as 
against what it is they are expected to do 
in various college environments? Has 
there been any special investigation of 
this? 


TyLer: Not nearly enough, There is a 
group at Austin College in Texas sup- 
ported, I think, by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Lucille Allen, 
the investigator, is trying through inter- 
views, questionnaires and other means 
to get at just that sort of question. What 
are the faculties’ expectations, their re- 
wards, satisfactions, disappointments? 
How do they perceive the task they have 
and what are they trying to get from 
their students? How the faculty is select- 
ed and what the maner of selection does 
to the faculty are also matters of interest. 
Any administration which does not con- 
sider the effects of its actions on its per- 
sonnel is missing an important factor; 
in particular whether they help them 
to grow and become more active or 
whether they stultify them. 


RoBERTSON: Don’t you think that this 
kind of a question is really central to the 
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campus image or value climate? This 
climate is formed, generated and main- 
tained by the faculty and is perceived by 
the students who quite quickly absorb 
an impression of what the faculty atti- 
tudes are and derive much of their image 


of the institution from them. 


Tyter: Of course one of the empirical 
questions is how far the students get 
their image of the institution from the 
faculty and how far from other sources. 





A NEW DIRECTED STUDIES PROGRAM AT YALE’ 





ALAN HOOKER? 


The Directed Studies Program at Yale, 
begun in 1946, is one of the older pro- 
grams embodying many Honors features. 
Phases of the program have previously 
been described in this newsletter.* With 
the passage of time certain problems 
emerged which led to painstaking study 
and now to the inauguration of a much 
revitalized program. The changes are 
the most comprehensive in the program’s 
fifteen year history. It is now selective in 
the Honors sense, with the number ad- 
mitted reduced from one hundred twenty 
to sixty, and with special offerings as 
described in the following article by an 
undergraduate editor of the Yale student 
paper. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PROGRAM 


What were the problems facing the 
old program that made alterations prac- 
tically mandatory? “Age was the main 
factor,” answers Dean William C. De 
Vane of Yale College, who has assumed 
the chairmanship of the Directed Studies 
Program. “The newness wears off any 
experimental program; Directed Studies 
had become a bit commonplace because 
of its years. It had also become too big.” 

Perhaps the most frequent complaint 
of students in the program was that it 


failed to live up to its promises. The 
1Fhis article is reprinted with permission 
2Mr. Hooker is an eo at Yale. 


8See James C. Haden, “Directed 
Studies in Science” (November 1959) 9 
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catalogue spoke glowingly of “integrat- 
ing the disciplines,” but made little at- 
tempt to accomplish any such thing. 
Indeed the all-important goal of bridg- 
ing the gap between the sciences and 
humanities had completely disintegrated, 
and two separate programs were ac- 
cepted as necessary. Dissatisfaction 
reached a climax when a high percentage 
of the class of 1963, which had enrolled 
in the program as freshmen, expressed a 
desire to be released from the sophomore 
year. 

Faculty opposition was also beginning 
to rise. In December 1960 three teachers 
involved in the program—Richard J. 
Bernstein and James C. Haden, both in 
philosophy, and Harlan S. Smith in 
astronomy—submitted a report calling 
for a dramatically different “early Hon- 
ors program” to replace the Directed 
Studies Program. This report advocated 
that the new program be extremely com- 
petitive and selective with a limitation 
to approximately thirty students at first. 
“Creativity” was to be a prime factor 
in the selection of students. Further- 
more, the report recommended a restor- 
ation of the esprit de corps character- 
istic of the program at its inception in 
1946. To this end, Messrs. Bernstein, 
Haden and Smith recommended that a 


from the Yale Daily News. 
oe at Yale,” (December 1958) 2, and Harold G. Cassidy “Directed 





set of rooms be set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of Directed Studies. 

The report closed with a severe repri- 
mand to the Yale administration because 
of its inertia in regard to pioneering 
programs. “We know how idealism be- 
comes disillusioned and impotent when 
it finds it is not matched by an equal 
idealism and effort on the part of the 
University,” it stated. “This is a shocking 
and agonizing waste of a human and an 
educational resource.” 

Utopian in many ways, this report 
nevertheless focused attention on many 
aspects of the Directed Studies Program 
very much in need of revision. Has Yale 
acted vigorously and creatively in at- 
tempting to provide a realistic solution 
to these evident failures? An examina- 
tion of the new program will yield a 
strongly affirmative answer.‘ 


THE NEW PROGRAM 


“The new program is a recognition of 
the changing quality of our students,” 
according to Dean DeVane. “The old 
program was a limited one. The student 
could not take advantage of advanced 
work completed in secondary school. 
Now students are expected to have at 
least two Distributional Credits, with 
one of them in language.” Implied in 
the new framework is the notion that 
the most qualified freshmen, who have 
anticipated much college work while in 
preparatory school, may wish to shorten 
the four-year stay at Yale. For this 
reason, students who complete the first 
year of Directed Studies “with distinc- 
tion” may, with the dean’s approval, be 
promoted directly to their junior year. 

The basis of the new program is a 
rigorous one-year course with emphasis 
on the methods and scope of the basic 
discipline. To the older requirements of 
courses in literature, philosophy and the 
history of art, has been added History 1, 
long known for its staggering reading 


list and its demanding writing assign- 
ments. As their fifth course, Directed 
Study freshmen must now elect either 
Mathematics I or Science I. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, is to insure that 
the students have a wide understanding 
of the scope of the scientific disciplines. 
“There is no excuse,” he emphasized, 
“for the student with a liberal arts edu- 
cation to be totally ignorant of the one 
novel current in Western civilization 
since the birth of Christ.” 

He views the requirement of science 
and mathematics as an admirable at- 
tempt to produce students proficient in 
both the humanities and the sciences. 
He feels this requirement foreshadows 
the day when both subjects will be in- 
cluded in most freshman schedules. 

For students who do not wish to accel- 
erate into their junior year and who wish 
to remain in the program, three sopho- 
more courses will be provided. A com- 
mittee is currently working out the de- 
tails of these offerings, but the general 
theme of the second year will be to relate 
the work of the first year to the problems 
of the modern world. It is expected that 
courses in twentieth century art and 
literature, contemporary political prob- 
lems, and modern thought will be given. 

The revamped program deals vigorous- 
ly and realistically with the problems of 
size and of teaching quality. This year’s 
program has been strictly limited to sixty 
freshmen. Furthermore, the confusion re- 
sulting from overlapping courses which 
enrolled students from both the “science” 
and “humanities” sections of the program 
has been eliminated by the establish- 
ment of a single curriculum. 


TEACHING TALENT 


The administration has earnestly en- 
deavored to recruit instructors who can 
engender enthusiasm in the students and 
whose methods have the necessary effec- 
tiveness for an imaginative assignment 


4The report itself was never officially accepted, and the new program is different from the one recommended. 





such as Directed Studies. “There has 
often been too much emphasis upon 
mere experience as a qualification,” as- 
serted Dean DeVane. “We are looking 
for inspiration and talent, whether young 
or old. The older program was designed 
to be the ‘teaching conscience’ of the 
college and the pioneering methods em- 
ployed in the program have had a sal- 
utary effect upon teaching in many other 
areas.” 

How has the problem of “integrating 
the disciplines” been dealt with in the 
new program? “In the first place,” stated 
Dean DeVane, “we have given up the 
notion that teachers really can do the 
work of integrating the disciplines. This 
is something that the student must ulti- 
mately do for himself.” 

A glance at the syllabus of the new 
program will reveal that phrases like 
“inter-relationships between the various 
disciplines” are conspicuously missing. 
Instead virtues like “small discussions 
of the seminar type” are stressed. A 


real attempt to provide integrated studies 
is made only in the small and experi- 
mental “intensive” section of the new 


program. 


AN INTENSIVE PROGRAM FOR 
‘SUPERLATIVE’ STUDENTS 

Certainly the most boldly experimental 
aspect of the new program is the estab- 
lishment of a very small, “intensive” 
group of superlative students who pur- 
sue an imaginative curriculum. This 
program is open to only twelve students, 
who are selected after an interview in 
September. This group works in the 
same six subject areas as the regular 
Directed Studies students, but for the 
work in humanities the group meets to- 
gether in separate discussion classes. 
Only in science and mathematics are they 
in classes with the other Directed Studies 
students. 

The Intensive Program makes a more 
emphatic attempt to “correlate the dis- 
ciplines” than does the new standard 
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program. “All the courses,” explains 
history instructor Christopher B. Becker, 
head of the Intensive Program, “tend to 
explain the methods and scope of their 
own discipline.” Although the courses 
are not forced into a common mold, 
there is a certain attempt to treat a 
specific theme with a variety of ap- 
proaches. The philosophy course, for 
example, parallels the history course 
chronologically, and the history of art 
course uses as background material many 
of the social and cultural aspects of the 
history course. “We are not trying to 
build up an integrated structure at the 
beginning.” Mr. Becker explains, “We 
do not want to lead the students to be- 
lieve that we have the answers for 
them.” The most important method of 
“integrating” the courses, however, is 
simply to make certain that all partici- 
pants in the group are aware of what the 
others are doing. To insure this com- 
mon awareness, the students and faculty 
in the Intensive Program get together 
for a weekly lunch meeting. 

The selection of students for the In- 
tensive Program presented the commit- 
tee with a problem. A strong aptitude 
for science and mathematics was an 
absolute necessity for courses of the 
rigorous nature of Science I and Math- 
ematics I, but the program also pursues 
the liberal arts on a uniformly high 
level. The majority of students selected 
turned out to be those with a strong 
mathematics background (secondary 
school science was largely dismissed as 
irrelevant to college work) but a some- 
what weaker experience in the human- 
ities. It was hoped that these students 
would excel in both areas if the chal- 
lenge was sufficient. 

One of the most criticized aspects of 
the “early Honors program” proposed by 
Messrs. Bernstein, Haden, and Smith 
was that it would foster a feeling of clan- 
nishness, isolation, and perhaps snob- 
bery within the group. Mr. Becker denies 





that the new Intensive Program will do 
any such thing. “It is simply impossible,” 
he asserts, “to isolate a student living 
within the normal environment of the 
freshman year. The students in the pro- 
gram may know one another better than 
they know others, but they are certainly 
not isolated.” 

The Intensive Program, in spite of its 
flexibility, is rather strictly limited to a 
course approach to the disciplines. It 
is not expected that courses will ever be 
combined. “The most we can do,” Mr. 
Becker commented, “is to suggest strong- 
ly that what is learned in one course has 
something to do with what is learned 
in another.” It is possible, however, that 
in the second semester students will be 
able to work on a problem of their own 
in an interdisciplinary fashion. 

Frequent outside lectures are planned 
to stimulate a wide range of thought on 
topics implied by course work. As a 
commentary upon aspects of myth and 
science treated in the literature and 
philosophy courses, Judah Goldin, pro- 
fessor of religion, has spoken on “The 
Presumptions of Biblical Narrative,” and 
Dereck V. Price, professor of the history 
of science and medicine, has lectured on 
the development of Greek and Babylon- 
ian science. 

The new Directed Studies brochure 
promises as benefits of the Intensive 
Program, “first, the enrichment that is 
possible to a very small corps of students 
working more closely and _ intensively 
with their instructors than most aca- 
demic situations permit. Second, a de- 
gree of flexibility that will allow the 
group to pursue spontaneously various 


avenues of interest within the general 
areas of study. .. . Finally, a spirit of 
informality that will permit the usual 
routines of study to be interrupted and 
complemented by less traditional meth- 
ods.” Mr. Smith expects the new In- 
tensive Program to serve as the model for 
the entire Directed Studies program of 
the future. He admits, however, that the 
quality of the preparation of most en- 
tering students would make this unten- 
able at the present time. 

Mr. Becker, on the other hand, believes 
that the “intimacy of the small group is 
the most valuable pedagogical feature 
of the scheme. It is quite questionable 
that this intimacy could be extended to 
a larger group.” 

Is this invigorating experiment in in- 
tensive learning yielding special educa- 
tional dividends? Mr. Becker answers 
emphatically in the affirmative. “The 
real problem in a normal discussion 
course,” he believes, “is that a small 
number of students must bear the brunt 
of the intellectual exchange. A class in 
which every student is a ‘live wire’ and 
treats the others as intellectual equals 
is a novel experience.” 

The importance of the new Yale pro- 
gram in Directed Studies as a revolution- 
ary experiment should not be overly ex- 
aggerated. It should be measured simply 
in terms of the benefits to its participants, 
which seem to be considerable. The pro- 
gram is of real significance because it is a 
genuine and much-needed attempt to 
meet the youthful enthusiasm and in- 
tellectual vigor of gifted Yale freshnien 
with the interest and teaching compe- 
tence they merit. 


A dean of a large state university reports that he was informed by the football 
coach that he had a fine halfback prospect whom he was trying to lure away from 
a rival institution and that the boy was interested if he could be assured of a place 


in the university’s Honors program. 





OVERSEAS 
UNDERGRADUATE 
HONORS PROGRAM’ 


A joint project to send forty to fifty 
students of Honors caliber to France for 
their junior year has been announced 
by the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Partial support for the pro- 
gram for three years beginning in Sep- 
tember 1962 has been made possible by 
a $60,000 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The program will be open to 
highly qualified undergraduates suffici- 
ently competent in French to take full 
advantage of the regular educational 
offerings of a major French provincial 
university. Other criteria for selection in- 
clude general academic excellence, ma- 
turity of educational purpose, and an 
appropriate field of interest. 

“We are not interested in running a 
program which will be attractive and 
congenial to the casual dilettante, the 
dabbler in conversational French, the 
embryonic boulevardier,” says Associate 
Dean James H. Robertson of the 
University of Michigan in his proposal 
for the program. 

The program is conceived rather as 
one of intellectual rigor and integrity 
which will make effective use of the total 
educational resources of the French uni- 
versity. Language majors and those spe- 
cializing in literature will be welcome, 
but participation will be strongly encour- 
aged by students in such other fields 
as philosophy, art history, political sci- 
ence, history, other social sciences, and, 
if at all possible, in mathematics and the 
physical and natural sciences. The only 
limit on the broad range of offerings 
will be the preparation and interest of 
the students and the resources of the 





A Joint Project of 
the Universities of 


Michigan and Wisconsin 


French institution. To develop the stu- 
dents’ basic language proficiency, work 
will begin with an intensive language in- 
struction program of about six to eight 
weeks in France before the French uni- 
versity courses begin. Tutorial help will 
be continued throughout the year. 

A distinguished professor from either 
the Michigan or Wisconsin faculties will 
be invited to spend at least the first part 
of each year teaching his special subject 
in English at the French university. He 
would be a recognized authority in 
American political science, history, phil- 
osophy, literature, economics, sociology, 
or other appropriate fields who would 
provide a welcome and desirable supple- 
ment to the offerings of the French uni- 
versity. His courses would be open 
equally to qualified French and Ameri- 
can students. 

The educational program abroad as 
well as the general academic standards 
will be under the immediate control of 
a selected faculty director responsible to 
a Joint Michigan-Wisconsin Advisory 
Committee. 

Commenting on the program, Dean 
Mark H. Ingraham of the University of 
Wisconsin said that he hopes the Honors 
program in France will be the first step 
toward establishing similar programs in 
Germany and perhaps eventually in the 
Soviet Union. 

Final arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the program and selection of the 
French universities are being made in 
France this fall by Professor Henry Hill 
of the University of Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of History and Dean Robertson. 


other notes on overseas programs see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October 1960) 22, 23; (May 


1For 
1961) 28, 30, 31 
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Honors Developments in the Pacific Northwest 





REPORT ON A REGIONAL HONORS CONFERENCE 


“Honors Programs” was the theme of the final Saturday morning sessions of the 
annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher Education, held June 
22-29, 1961, at the University of Washington. 

At a general session arranged and chaired by Dean Robert Clark of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon reports were presented on Honors developments at fourteen of the 
forty-five institutions represented. In addition there were three special sessions deal- 
ing with 1) Recruiting and Selecting Honors Students, 2) Staffing an Honors Pro- 
gram, and 3) The Humanities-Science Bridge.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO? (William Hunter)® 

The program here has been perplexed by the problem of upperclass Honors offerings. 
Some departments insist, with a good deal of justification, that their regular upperclass 
courses are the best that can be offered for students of any level of ability; further- 
more, the number of superior students in any one department is likely to be too small to 
permit an effective course. There seems, moreover, to be no inherent reason why broad 
studies like “Man-and-his-society” or “Man-and-his-physical-environment” should be any 
more of Honors calibre than the more traditional departmental offerings. Another solu- 
tion has been to offer additional readings or a long paper to an already-existing course; 
but is the solution to upperclass Honors merely a ‘beefed-up’ course? Or, is the solution to 
be discovered in moving in to the last undergraduate years the educational discipline which 
more specifically pertains to graduate work, so that the undergraduate Honors program 
becomes a sort of advanced placement for the graduate school? 

Greatest success to date has been in the development of freshman and sophomore 
offerings in mathematics, biology and English. 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY* (C. L. Anderson) 

A new feature of the School of Science Honors Program is a freshman and sophomore 
one credit colloquium. The groups may cover subjects in physical science, biological science, 
and the behavioral sciences, or may devote all of their time to one of these general areas 
or to a single broad topic. : In the senior year, all Honors students enroll in a three-hour 
colloquium in the philosophy of science directed by members of the Department of Phil- 
osophy in the School of Humanities and Social Sciences. 

One of the major problems has been a_ high drop-out rate. Studies indicate that per- 
formance on the college placement examinations is the best single selection index, but even 
this factor is not totally reliable. Experience does permit the prediction that students who 
are graduated in the upper twenty percent in certain high schools of the state and place in 
the ninth or tenth deciles in the placement examinations very likely will succeed. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON? (H. T. Koplin) 

A partially separate community in which intellectual values and interests can become 
more easily established than in the other sections of the campus was the University’s ob- 
jective in establishing the Honors College. By so doing the students involyed learn more 


1Since the institutional reports and summaries of the special sessions eventually will be published in the 
proceedings of the meeting we present here only of the brief summaries of the reports on the fourteen Honors 
programs. Six of these are on programs not previously reported in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. For the other 
eight, the points presented supplement previously published accounts which should be consulted to obtain a full 
picture of each program. 

2THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (January 1960) 18; (October 1960) 20. 

8The reporters’ names are in parentheses. 

4Ibid., (November 1959) 27. 

5 .» “The Honors College” (March 1960) 7; (March 1961) 31. 





in class, go on learning more after class and college, and retroactively help to raise the 
standards of the University as a whole. Fundamentally this community is built on both a 
higher “native intellectual ability” and a deeper initial commitment to intellectual values. 

Although students’ reactions to the first year of the College seem to be generally favor- 
able, it is too early to make any definite conclusions. There have also been difficulties. We 
have the problem of the “dull A student” who does well but contributes little. Instructors 
seem in some instances to have had too high expectations, and now desire higher standards 
of admission. The Honors Core courses face a dilemma in trying to be both general educa- 
tion courses for most students, and introductory courses for majors. The students try to 
take too many courses, thus fragmenting their time and too few take advantage of the in- 
dependent study possibilities offered by the College. Finally, though we are beginning, 
the intellectual “community” of the College is not yet formed. 


PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE® (Frederich Waller) 

A full four-year Honors Program has just been introduced as a result of experience 
with previous special sections in freshman courses. It is designed to fit within the College’s 
departmental major programs and to satisfy the present non-major requirements for the bac- 
calaureate degrees. 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY? (Thomas L. O’Brien, S.J.) 

The Freshman Honors Program includes material historically arranged but divided ac- 
cording to the four basic intellectual habits necessary for an adequately educated person, 
namely, the habit of abstractive criticism, the habit of symbolic thinking, the habit of 
history, and the habit of science. In order to achieve the greatest possible integration 
among the four areas, the content is arranged historically. For instance, while the students 
are studying Hindu thought, they are simultaneously studying Hindu literature and art and 
the Hindu theory of numbers. 

Because of this integration, the students are, for the most part, capable of completing 
the equivalent of three years work in two. This leaves the third year with three possible 
alternatives: 1) a year at the Institute of European Studies at Paris, 2) work in a major on 
an independent study basis, or 3) another year of Honors reviewing in depth material 
covered in the first and second years. The latter will comprise an intensive reading course 
of major intellectual and cultural contributions to the formation of the Western mind, 
without the subdivisions noted in the Freshman Program. Students may then take a 
fourth year of special research training in any two related academic fields to achieve a de- 
gree of Master of Arts in Humanities. 


WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY® (Sidney Hacker) 
The only new development is the acquisition of an Honors Center in the Holland 
Library. It includes two large colloquium rooms and office space. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON® (Barnet Baskerville) 

Faculty members appointed to work with Honors students are teaching newly de- 
signed Honors courses in the first year of the Honors Program in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Five percent (one hundred fifty students) of the freshman class are in the Program. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE’ (Henry Adams) 

During the first year of the Honors Program approximately one-third of the Honors 
students voluntarily withdrew from the Program, mostly because of a “what's in it for me?” 
attitude, which caused them to question the desirability of extra work for the same diploma. 
Obviously, improvement of selection techniques is called for, as well as improvement in 
the Program in such a way that academic values are fostered. 

6Ibid., (March 1961) 28. 

TIbid., (December 1960) 20; Thomas L. O’Brien “The Dialogue” (March 1961) 24. 

8Ibid., tae 1960) 25; Sidney Hacker “The University-Wide Honors Program at Washington State 
eee Se, (December 1960) 13; (May 1961) 28. 


9Ibid., (April 1961) 30. 
10Jbid., (November 1960) 24. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY (Robert K. Thomas) 

Although much encouraged by the success of the first year of its Program, B.Y.U. 
has been bothered by the grading problem. The Honors Executive Committee tried to 
select instructors whose interest in and ability to teach superior students was unquestion- 
ed. It expected and even encouraged a variety of teaching methods, but when grades came 
out at the end of the first semester it was caught between colleagues who were explaining 
and students who were complaining. Teachers were disappointed to find that most Honors 
candidates were long on potential but short on self-discipline, eager to talk but reluctant to 
read closely—and overwhelmingly conscious of grades. This may reflect the weight appar- 
ently given to grades in awarding scholarships and accepting candidates for the Program. 
The Committee has tried to counter this by pointedly avoiding a required average which 
has to be maintained to remain a candidate in Honors, and substituting a careful review of 
every student’s performance at the close of each year. Still the campus gossip continues: 
Honors students must work harder for B’s than regular students do for A’s. 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE (Mary Jane Loso) 
A new Honors Program is beginning this fall with sophomore and senior interdisclin- 
ary colloquia and departmental Honors work. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

The Lower Division Superior Student Program designed for a large percentage of the 
top quartile students, will serve as the foundation and screening device for a more selec- 
tive upper division program. 

Students in both programs will have special advisers. Requirements will be adjusted 
to meet the needs of individual students and only students who successfully complete the 
work in the General Honors Program or in a departmental Honors program can gradu- 
ate with Honors. Provision is made in the Program for advanced placement, credit by ex- 
amination, summer reading projects, independent study and lower and upper division com- 
prehensive examinations and a senior thesis. 


GEORGE FOX COLLEGE (Arthur O. Roberts) 

Evidence of the success of the Honors Program, begun in 1958, can be seen in the 
fact that two of the first three graduates received two of the seventeen N.S.F. graduate 
study awards that went last spring to Oregon residents. The Program, suited to the 
conditions of a small college, provides for enrichment in regular courses, independent study 
and colloquia in the sophomore, junior and senior years. 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE (E. C. McGill) 

Honors colloquia and special courses are the main features of the lower division 
Honors Program. Upper division Honors arrangements have been worked out by the 
Departments of Education and of Psychology in the Teacher Education Division, by the 
Departments of English and of Speech and Theatre Arts in the Humanities Division, by 
Biology, Botany, Zoology and Chemistry in the Science-Mathematics Division and by 
History in the Social Science Division. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH (Emi! Luchi) 

A five-year Honors Program leading to an M.S. with Honors has been made possible 
by a Ford Foundation grant.‘ The Program, beginning this year with juniors, will in- 
clude regular courses, departmental Honors work, interdisciplinary seminars, monthly 
colloquia, theses for the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, and at least one foreign language 
for Bachelor’s and two for Master’s degrees. 


l1[bid., (May 1961) 20. 





HONORS INVENTORY 1960-61 
Supplement 


Since the publication of the Honors Inventory 1960-61 in the January 1961 
issue of this newsletter, further questionnaires have been received. The data 
from them is recorded below. The key to the arrangement of data will be found 
in the Inventory (pages 4-6). We request that Honors directors keep us informed 
of changes in programs. 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE, Louisville, Ky. (Pr) 1961 (1033) JOHN T. LOFTUS, Dean 
JOHN FORD 

“Cardinal Sections Program” 

4-yrs general 

Sections, Fr colloquium, independent study, special privileges (travel to national centers of 
culture and science) 

*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Davis (Pub) 1958 W. F. DUKES 

A&S 10(1154) 

Jr-Sr departmental (20) 

Credit by examination, requirements waived, courses, independent study, tutorials, comp 
exams (Sr), Sr thesis 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles (Pub) 

School of Nursing 1960 7(35) MARY K. STANLEY 

Sr 

Advising, 1 section (of lab), seminar, in-service assistance to faculty 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Ohio (Pub) 1960 (16,650) JAMES V. VAIL 

A&S 25( 1602) 

“Ford Foundation Honors Program” 

Jr-Sr 1st graduate yr departmental (5) 

Seminars, tutorials 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Ind. (Pr) (874) WILLIAM M. FUSON, Acad. Asst. to Pres. 
Jr-Sr departmental 

Advanced placement, credit by examination, sections (Fr lit), seminars, independent study, 
research projects, group tutorials (6-10 Jrs) 

EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE, La Grande, (Pub) 1961 (745) MARY JANE LOSO 

4-yrs general & departmental (start as 2nd sem Fr) 

Seminars, Soph interdisciplinary colloquium, independent study, comp exams, scholarly paper 
EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Cheney (Pub) 1961 (2621) 
LOUIS V. GRAFIOUS 

“Freshman Superior Student Program” 

Fr general 

Advising, advanced placement, requirements waived, courses, seminars independent study, 
summer projects (credit) 

Planned extension to 4-yr general and departmental during next 3 yrs 

GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Pa. (Pr) 1960 4(850) JOHN S McISAAC, Dean 

DORIS N. ANDERSON 

4-yr departmental (16) 

Advising (16 dept chm), student committee, credit by examination (Ist yr of language), 
sections (reg 30-35, Hon 12), research projects, in-course projects (no special credit), 
summer NSF undergraduate research projects, comp exams (Sr written dept) 

GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spokane, Wash. (Pr) 1958 60(1781) JOHN P. LEARY, S.J. 
All-University 

Fr-Soph-Jr general (Sr yr devoted to some specialization ) 

Advising (15), advanced placement, credit by examination (in language), requirements 
waived, 3 seminars (size 20-25), 3 tutorials, Honors center, graduate work for undergradu- 
ates, brochure 





GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greenville, Ill. (Pr) 1957 (643) 

Jr-Sr departmental 

Independent study, Sr research projects (culminating in dept thesis and oral exam), faculty- 
student colloquium, brochure 


*GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa (Pr) 16(1100) JOSEPH D. DANFORTH 
Sr departmental (18) 


Independent study, research projects, comp exams (dept Sr written and/or oral) 


HOLLINS COLLEGE, Hollins College, Va. (Pr) 1955 52(675) MARY P. SMITH, Dean 
Jr-Sr departmental (also for exceptionally able underclas students ) 

Advising (19), advanced placement, credit by examination, 6 seminars (size 2-15), inde- 
pendent study, research projects, in-course projects (credit), summer projects (with and 
without credit), Sr thesis 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS, Worcester, Mass. (Pr) 1958 24(1833) 

EDWARD F. CALLAHAN 

4-yrs general & departmental (Fr yr is pre-Honors) 

Advanced placement, sections (reg 35, Hon 12), interdept courses (size 12), 2 colloquia 
(size 12), tutorials (1 individ, 1 group), research projects, in-course projects (credit) 
Planned extension 1961-62 


COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell (Pr) 1955 7(700) W. E. WALLACE 

Sr departmental 

Advising (by dept chairmen), independent study, research projects, summer projects (no 
credit), Sr thesis, spec privileges (faculty library privileges) 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, Manhattan (Pub) 

School of Home Economics 33(?) RUTH HOEFLIN, Dean 

4-yrs general 

Advising (3), credit by examination, requirements waived, sections (in Engl comp & foods), 
1-2 seminars (size 8), spec privileges (may enroll in A&S seminars), brochure 

Additional: major emphasis on Fr yr 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE, Jackson, Miss (Pr) 1960 14(920) WILLIAM BASKIN 

Jr-Sr departmental 

Student committee, advanced placement, independent study (Reading and Research I, II, & 
III), research projects, comp exams (Sr written oral dept), Sr paper with examination 


NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY, University Park (Pub) ALVIN D. BOSTON, Dean 
A&S ?(952) 

Departmental 

Advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, sections (reg 30, Hon 15- 
80, in Engl, math, chem), 1 physics seminar (size 8), 22 NSF undergraduate research 
projects, graduate work for undergraduates 

In committee: an “Individualized Plan of Study” 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, Plattsburgh (Pub) 1961 20(1735) 
EDWARD E. REDCAY, Dean 

Fr general 

Advising, advanced placement, requirements waived, sections, courses, seminars, colloquia, 
independent study 

Proposed: 4-yr program, Honors center 


OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, Shawnee (Pr) 1940 2(1337) JAMES R. SCALES, 
All-University 

Jr-Sr departmental 

Advanced placement, independent study, individual tutorials, comp exams (written dept 
general), outside examiners 

Proposed: Study Abroad - 1962 


PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE, Angwin, Calif. (Pr) Jan, 1961 13(1129) R. K. BOYD 

Jr-Sr departmental 

Advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, tutorials, research projects, 
comp exams (Sr oral), outside examiners, Sr thesis (copies made for library & department) 





QUINCY COLLEGE, Quincy, Ill. (Pr) 1958 (1118) TITUS LUDES, O.F.M., Dean 
4-yrs departmental (17) and general 

Advanced placement, sections, courses, 16 interdept seminars, independent study, spec privi- 
leges (class cuts, scholarship eligibility ) 

SAINT AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. (Pr) 1959 7(500) JOSEPH JONES, JR. 
4-yrs general 

Advising (7), dept courses, 1 seminar (size 7), independent study, ocmp exams (Soph Jr Sr 
written oral dept), spec privileges (special access to stacks & lab, class cuts in Honors cours- 
es, tuition grant to participants), brochure 

SAINT BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY, St. Bonaventure, New York (Pr) 1944 (1944) 
CORNELIUS A. WELCH, Dean 

No formal Honors program but following provisions are available: 

Advising, advanced placement, credit by examination, dept requirements waived, seminars in 
all depts, comp exams (written, oral), upper division courses for advanced undergraduates 
COLLEGE OF SAINT CATHERINE, Saint Paul, Minn. (Pr) 1958 340(1428) 

SISTER M. ROSALIE, Dean 

4-yrs general & departmental (4) 

Student committee, advanced placement, requirements waived, dept courses (size 5-6), 
theme groups (size 10), 2 seminars (size 20-25), research projects, brochure 

SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Rensselaer, Ind. (Pr) 1959 (1110) E. A. MAZIARZ, Dean 
Soph-Jr-Sr general & departmental (32) 

Advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, 3 interdept colloquia 
(size 5-15), 32 individual tutorials, comp exam (Sr written), brochure 

COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA, Winona, Minn. (Pr) Spring, 1960 55(803) 

ELIZABETH L. HOLLWAY 

4-yrs general (start as 2nd sem Fr) 

Colloquia (in humanities, science, philosophy; size 8), Honors center 

COLLEGE OF SAINT THOMAS, St. Paul, Minn. (Pr) 1950 (1735) 

W. E. O’DONNELL, Dean 

No formally designated program, but following provisions available: 


Advising, advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, sections (Fr, 
Engl, math, philosophy), Honors reading, comp exams (Sr written oral), spec privileges 
(library, excess credits) 


SETON HILL COLLEGE, Greensburg, Penna. (Pr) 1959 52(575) SISTER M. THECLA, 
4-yrs general & departmental (8) 

Advising (8), sections (reg 25, Hon 15), dept courses (size 4, in psych, Engl, French), 6-8 
seminars (size 8-12), individual tutorials, comp exams (Sr dept-written general-oral), Sr 
thesis, spec privileges (use of library carrels & indefinite loans, modification of cut restrictions ) 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE, Ashland (Pub) (1250) E. C. McGILL 

4-yrs general & departmental 

Sections, courses, seminars, colloquia, independent study, tutorials, research projects, in- 
course projects, comp exams (Soph, Sr written oral) 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock (Pub) (8866) 

School of Business Administration 1961 VINCENT P. LUCHSINGER 
Fr general 

Proposed: 4-yr program, 1 class to be added each year 


TROY STATE COLLEGE, Troy, Alabama (Pub) 1952 ERNEST D. RIGGSBY 

A&S & Teacher Training Prof. School 12(1330) 

“Program for the Superior Student” 

4-yrs general & departmental (9) 

Advising (11 —1 from each dept plus 2 additional), student committee (5 plus 1 ex-officio), 
advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, sections (reg 50, Hon 30), 
dept courses (Engl, siz 10), 1 seminar (size 5, Philosophy of Science), independent study, 
research projects, spec privileges (library, auditing permit), Honors publication—Creative 
Writing Magazine 

Additional: student section of Great Books of the Western World Program 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. (Pr) 1949 WILLIAM W. PUSEY 


A&S 10(1050) 
Sr departmental & general 


Advising (be dept heads), advanced placement, credit by examination, requirements waived, 
seminars, independent study, research projects, comp exams (Sr writen oral dept), Sr thesis, 
spec privileges (reduction of course load, excused from 2 final exams) 


Additional Honors Brochures* 
Honors brochures have been recently 

received from the institutions below. 

The names in parentheses are of persons 


from whom further information may be 
obtained. 


Georgetown University (Frank A. Evans) 
University of Hawaii (Judson L. Thrig) 
College of the Holy Cross (Edward F. Callahan) 


University of Missouri (Edward M. Palmquist ) 
North Carolina State College (R. A. Douglas) 


Saint Joseph’s College (Indiana) (Rev. E. A. 
Maziarz ) 


Washington State University (Sidney G. 
Hacker ) 


Winthrop College (John S. Eells, Jr.) 
University of Wisconsin (Alvin Whitley) 


For earlier lists see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (September 1960) 28, (November 1960) 28, (April 
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book review 


The American High School and the Talented Student by Frank O. 
Copley. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1961. 


This is a very important little book— 
knowledgeable, unpedantic, practical. It 
should be made available in every high 
school library where bright students by 
their junior year, as well as their parents, 
should have access to it. It should be 
read by school teachers and administra- 
tors, by admissions officers, directors of 
Honors programs, and counselors at the 
college level, as well as by heads of 
those departments that figure in the ad- 
vanced placement examinations. 

It covers acceleration, enrichment, 
ability grouping, advanced placement, 
and the import of grades and credits in 
all of these. Apart from a lucid descrip- 
tion and clarification of these projects 
for the gifted, it has much to say on the 
crucial role of wise and experienced 
teachers in all such programs. It is suc- 
cinct, informative and penetrating. It 
also distills Professor Copley’s experience 
of a full year of visits to high school pro- 
grams for the talented in the state of 
Michigan and elsewhere. 

Professor Copley should, however, 
recognize that it is highly debatable 


whether he is correct in rigidly dissociat- 
ing, as he does, “fun-pleasure-enthusi- 
asm” (page 13) from the “lonely hard 
work” of Honors programs. Whether in 
high school or college, these should co- 
exist. The former is needed motivation 
for the latter and, according to John B. 
Carroll of Harvard, motivation is one of 
the problems most neglected in current 
educational studies. _J.W.c. 


Professor Copley replies: 

I did come down rather too hard on 
the “work” aspect of learning and I am 
sorry now that I did not tone down those 
remarks in some degree. They were oc- 
casioned, of course, by the over-empha- 
sis in the schools on the “fun” of learn- 
ing; in part, too, they stem from my 
observation that many college students, 
particularly the very bright ones, show 
a dangerous impatience with the neces- 
sary drudgery of learning. Enthusiasm 
both in teacher and in student is a won- 
derful thing at any level; what worried 
me was the apparent trend to allow en- 
thusiasm to get out of hand. 
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notes and comments 





PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Extension of Honors work at the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES, reflects growing interest and support by both faculty and administration, 
according to a statement by ELI SOBEL, Associate Dean, College of Letters and 
Science. Within the last two years several departments (Chemistry, English, History, 
Mathematics, Political Science, and Sociology) have set up departmental Honors pro- 
grams and/or special Honors sections for lower-division students. The College of 
Engineering established an Honors program this year. Quite recently other departments 
have begun to evidence added interest. This seems to be in part due to the eighty 
percent increase in the number of Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners. It is common 
knowledge that one department had five winners in 1961, all participants in its senior 
Honors course, and that eleven of the eighteen winners were in the Gifted Student 
or Honors Programs. The latter is a decade-old program for superior achievers (3.5 
cumulative grade-point average for all work at UCLA); the former, begun in 1957, is 
for a specially selected group chosen on the basis of performance on entrance tests. 
Both programs are in the College of Fine Arts and the College of Letters and Science. 
This year an Honors Advisory Committee has been appointed by Chancellor Murphy, 
with representatives from all undergraduate collges on the UCLA campus. 

Last year, and with renewal for 1961-1962, two departments, Chemistry and 
Geology, operated undergraduate research programs, with stipends for the participating 
students provided by the National Science Foundation. The Department of Mathematics 
is continuing its summer science training for secondary school students, having received 
a renewal of its grant from the N.S.F. 

The UCLA-High School Special Program® has expanded considerably. Fourteen 
high schools, public and private, now participate, and the number of high school students 
attending this fall is about one hundred twenty. Approximately fifty high school 
students will be added in the spring semester. 

® 


OHIO UNIVERSITY has extended its senior Honors Program to the junior year. 
There are also freshmen Honors courses in English, chemistry and psychology. 
@ 


Outstanding students in the MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY Honors College 
are designated “University Scholars” and excused from all course and attendance 
requirements. Scholars are selected upon recommendation of advisers in any college 
on campus and the director of the Honors College. At the beginning of each term, 
they enroll as full-time students, but have until the third week of the term to decide, 
in consultation with their advisers, on the courses which they will take for credit. In them 
they will only be held responsible for the assigned work and a comprehensive final 
examination, not for class attendance, daily assignments, or in-term quizzes and 
examinations. 

In order to reduce the number of courses taken at any one time (often five or six 
three-hour classes) without losing credits, and thus to enable them to do more intensive 
work in a limited area, Honors College students may arrange for additional work for 
two or three extra hours of credit in specific courses. Breadth and experience in 
corollary fields can be gained by auditing and independent study 

As an additional service, the Honors College maintains a file of evaluations of 
courses and instructors. This is done by and for Honors College students. 


®See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November 1959) 14. 
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Developments at INDIANA UNIVERSITY: 


1. An experimental five-hour sophomore colloquium in analytical reasoning has 
been introduced as a pre-Honors course. The colloquium is experimental in method as 
well as in content. Although open only to sophomores with grade-point averages in 
excess of 2.5, the course has an enrollment of over sixty-five students. The Honors 
Committee hopes to expand this kind of pre-Honors offering for superior students as 
well as the traditional small seminar or tutorial arrangement associated with Honors 
work. 


2. A service has been established to follow the superior student from his first 
contact with the University in the superior freshman program through Honors work 
during his junior and senior years. It includes a central records system under the 
auspices of the University Honors Committee. This service is designed to provide a more 
effective system than has previously existed for identifying superior students on campus 
and maintaining contact with them. 


3. The Schools of Education, Music and Business have taken the necessary first 
steps to duplicate the general Honors program already existing in the College of Arts 
and Sciences on the junior and senior level. 


4. Honors reading rooms and office space have been set up in the newly inaugurated 
undergraduate library. 


Taking as his theme for a proposed university-wide Honors program at the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA a text from the Book of Proverbs, “Wisdom is the princi- 
pal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting get understanding,” ARTHUR 
H. BEATTIE, Professor of French, presents a succinct and cogent case for Honors in 
a particularly well-conceived proposal. A modest beginning is suggested with special 
counseling, a non-credit series of freshmen lectures on the “Frontiers of Knowledge,” 


special sections, and, in subsequent years, sophomore and upperclass colloquia and 
departmental programs. 


A report on the first year of the Honors Program at KENT STATE UNIVERSITY® 
has been prepared by the director, JAMES KARGE OLSEN.®® It includes a statistical 
profile of the first Honors class at the time of admission to the University and an 
analysis of its performance during the year. 

As a result of the year’s experience, standards for admission have been raised 
(the total attrition was twenty-eight percent of the freshmen admitted to the program); 
a permanent University Honors Council has been established; and five more depart- 
ments are now participating in the program, bringing the total to seventeen. 

The most significant innovation for the present year is the inauguration of three 
interdisciplinary sophomore Honors colloquia. Because they transcend departmental 
and college lines they will be under the jurisdiction of the Honors Council. The 
colloquia and themes this year will be: in the social sciences, “Marxism and Inter- 
national Communism,” under the chairmanship of a professor of philosophy; in 
education, “Excellence and Education,” under the chairmanship of a professor of 
education; and in technology, “Technology and the Material Culture,” chaired by a 
professor of industrial arts. 

Lecture and discussion sessions and an independent study project will be required 
of all students enrolled in these colloquia. Faculty members from all four colleges and 
from thirteen different academic departments as well as representatives from the ad- 
ministration and private industry will be involved. 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October 1960) 19. 


*°The full report will be published in the December issue of the Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Copies of the report may also be obtained from Dr. Olsen. 
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An “auditing” arrangement for superior students in the introductory geology course 
is being tried at THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK. According to KURT E. 
LOWE, chairman of the Department of Geology, 


this procedure, still in the experimental stage, has worked very well. The 
student is “exposed” to an important subject about which he generally knows 
very little. His superior background in the basic sciences and the removal of 
the pressure of homework and examinations serve to make the subject chal- 
lenging and enjoyable. He is only required to spend five hours per week in 
attending lectures, laboratories and field trips. In most cases, such auditors 
have acted as a welcome stimulus in classes of average students. Withal the 
appreciable saving in time normally spent on preparation can be applied to 
additional Honors work in the student’s field of specialization. 


The Regents of the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA have appropriated funds 
for approximately four hundred two- and four-year scholarships, to be known as 
“Regents Scholarships.” Each award will carry a minimum stipend of $100 per year 
and is adjustable upward, based on need, to the full cost of attendance at any of the 
University’s five campuses. Applicants, including out-of-state students, will be ap- 
praised by rules similar to those established for the National Merit Scholarships. 


A Pre-Medical Honors Program 


Beginning with a small pilot group last summer, the Honors program at the 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA now offers an accelerated schedule for pre-medical 
students of superior ability. The plan involves the completion of three years’ work in 
two using adjacent summer sessions beginning with the summer after graduation 
from high school. The student may then go on to complete a liberal arts degree in 


the third year before beginning medical training, or may proceed to medical school 
directly. In either case there will be a saving of one year. Students in the program 

hold Honors status in the College of Liberal Arts and have, like other Honors students, 
the benefits of special counseling and Honors classes. 


® 
Education Programs 


To provide for superior students who decide late in their college careers to go 
into secondary or elementary school teaching, the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS has 
established a special Intensive Preparation for Teaching Plan. Open to students who 
have completed the basic general education requirements for a B.A. degree with 
above-average grades, the Plan is based on the assumption that carefully selected 
students with requisite personal qualifications, sincere motivations, and high academic 
abilities can and will develop professional teaching competence by learning more in 
less time. The Plan actually requires more work than the regular program, but it will 
take less time. It can be completed in two semesters, or in one semester and a full 
summer session. Students successfully completing the Plan are recommended for the 
same certificate awarded to those completing the regular program. 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION at Plattsburgh 
this fall will inaugurate a special program for superior students, beginning with a group 
of about twenty freshmen. The program, under the direction of Dean EDWARD E. 
REDCAY, has been developed along the line of the ICSS “Major Features of a Full 
Honors Program.” The faculty is also being asked to identify upperclassmen with 
unusual talent. These will be offered special opportunities. 





For the past three years SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (North 
Dakota) has been making special arrangements for superior students interested in 
research. Participants, drawn from all academic areas, undertake projects under the 
direction of department heads. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A report has been prepared on the Honors Program in the School of General 
Studies at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.® It includes a summary of experience to date, 
particularly in the Departments of Economics and English, plans for the immediate 
and long-range future, and recommendations on the development of Honors work in 
General Studies. Copies of the report may be obtained from ALICE GREEN FRED- 
MAN, director of Honors. 

Commenting on the report and the success of the program to date, Dr. Fredman 
writes: 

I think that the success is due largely to the sense of enthusiasm and 
dedication of the teachers engaged in Honors; their willingness to try some- 
thing new; their desire to make a go of it; and their very strong proselytizing 
zeal in spreading the good word around their own and other departments. 
The students, too, have been doing a fine job: either reporting with pleasure 
to their non-Honors friends in other departments, or putting their depart- 
ments on the spot by requesting more Honors courses in their own fields. 

To some extent, the report on Honors helped, since it apparently convinced 

the faculty that something was really happening. 

Certainly, for us at General Studies, Honors work is the ideal approach 
for many of our mature, gited students. And since most departments en- 
gaged in it believe in rotating the teaching, more and more members of the 
faculty will have first-hand experience with an immensely rich intellectual 
dialogue. Increasingly it seems to me that people are not so much against it, 
as unfamiliar with it—and in this case, familiarity does not breed contempt! 


In a special effort to provide for the “abler among the abler,” ANTIOCH COL- 
LEGE is extending a number of privileges to students who have a 3.5 or better scho- 
lastic average after two or more years at Antioch. The deans of faculty and of students 
may make special adjustments in the general requirements for these students. Adjust- 
ments in departmental requirements may only be made at the option of the depart- 
ments. The students retain their privileges throughout the remainder of their course, 
regardless of subsequent scholastic standing. 

Last year there were twenty-nine such students among an upperclass abler 
group of one hundred thirteen. This program is a part of Antioch’s “continuing en- 
deavor to avoid time-serving and provide a challenging and productive course of study 
commensurate with the abilities of each student.” 

2 


Nearly one hundred colleges, mostly private, participate with THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY in a Washington Semester Program which enables students to live in 
Washington for a semester while taking courses and doing independent research pro- 
jects on topics appropriate to the Washington setting. According to Dean CATHERYN 
SECKLER-HUDSON of the University’s School of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, the students chosen by their institutions are normally considered Honors stu- 
dents on their home campuses. Both the seminar and project portions of the Program 
are designed to incorporate many of the features of Honors work. 


°See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1961) 29. 





Departmental comprehensive examinations at AMHERST, which were originally 
only for Honors students, will be required of all students beginning with the class of 
1962. 

@ 


At the instigation of one of AMHERST’s fraternities, group reading courses for 
credit (one hour) were held last year in nine fraternities and eleven other residence 
units. Among the reading topics were: “War and the State,” “Oriental Literature,” 
“Camus,” “Joyce,” and “Topics in Anthropology.” Each group was led by a faculty 
member selected by the students. 

Similar undertakings by fraternities and sororities at the UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, many sparked by Honors students, are described in an article by Walter 
and Janet Weir, “A Challenge to the Fraternity System,” The Fraternity Month 
(December 1959). An address by Dr. Weir along the same lines entitled “The Fraternity 
System and a Changing University” appeared in the July 1961 issue of Banta’s Greek 
Exchange. 

@ 


Honors Within a General Education Course 


The best students in the required History of Western Civilization course at STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY are offered the opportunity to enter Honors sections after the 
first quarter of the course. The group, chosen by the instructors, usually constitutes 
approximately ten percent of the class. 

The special sections have only eight instead of the normal twenty-five students, 
carry five quarter units instead of the regular four units, and meet only once a week 
for three hours, frequently in the homes of the instructors. The students are respon- 
sible for material in the regular syllabi as well as assigned additional reading. They 
have their own room in the library, take special examinations and write papers. The 
organization of the sections is left entirely to each instructor, but the general aim is 
to permit broader, more interesting reading and more intensive work in the area of 
interest of each student. 

The History Department also offers Honors work for its majors. Other Honors 
programs are offered in the Department of Economics, English and Philosophy, and 
there are special programs in Humanities* and in Social Thought and Institutions. 


HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Superior high school seniors are now permitted to take one or two courses in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS concurrently 
with their studies in high school. The program is modeled after a similar one at the 
University of California at Los Angeles.** 

@ 


Each summer since 1958 STETSON UNIVERSITY has operated an Early Ad- 
mission and Advanced Studies Program for superior high school juniors. Its general 
purpose is to provide opportunity for advanced study or early admission to college. 
The Program was designed among cther things to build a sound liberal foundation to 
serve as a base for high-level college work and to measure readiness for college. 

Students take English, Problems of American Democracy, Developmental Read- 
ing, and Mathematics, the latter sponsored by the NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION. Each course is taught jointly by a college and a high school teacher. A report, 
which includes outlines of the courses, is available from the the director, HARLAND 
C. MERRIAM. 


1900) 6 “An Honors Program in H ities—Stanford University,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March 
®°See Eli Sobel, ““UCLA’s Special Program for High School Students,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
(November 1959) 14. 








Last spring 181 outstanding seniors from twenty-five Los Angeles high schools 
took 616 units of college work at five of the Los Angeles junior colleges. 


A Resident Honors Program For High School Seniors 

A unique educational experiment is being conducted by the UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA this year. With the cooperation of Los Angeles county 
and city school officials, approximately twenty very superior students who have just 
completed their junior year in high school are enrolled at the University in the Resident 
Honors Program. Living in campus dormitories and attending both special and regular 
classes, the students are finishing their senior year of high school while taking their 
freshman year of college. In June they will return to their high schools to be graduated 
with their classes, and will then be ready to enter the sophomore year of college. 

These students are only required to take one specially prepared course dealing 
with the great ideas and concepts which have influenced Western civilization. In 
addition, they enroll in certain Honors sections in science, mathematics, American 
government, and English language or literature. Some take other courses, particularly 
in foreign languages. Placement in all these courses is based upon careful advisement 
and testing. 

Students were recommended for this program by their high school counselors or 
principals, were approved by their district superintendents, and were interviewed by 
University personnel. 

Only one student was selected from each cooperating high school to prevent 
taking too many talented youngsters from any one school and leaving its senior class 
devoid of leadership. 

In establishing this Honors Program, the University states that it is not interested 
in the general principle of substituting the first year of college for the senior year of 


high school. It is interested in an experiment which will test the capabilities of a 
group of superior students; one which may point the way toward a better integration 
of programs of studies at both the secondary and collegiate level and thereby reduce 
the considerable lost motion in our currently established patterns, especially for 
students of superior ability. 


Because the gifted student in the creative arts is sometimes overlooked as com- 
pared to the superior student in traditional academic studies, ASSUMPTION COL- 
LEGE is offering for the first time a course in “Art: Visual Fundamentals” in its PEP 
program (Pre-College Enrichment Project) for gifted juniors and seniors in the public 
and private high schools of central Massachusetts. 

The program is designed to challenge and stimulate talented students with col- 
lege-level courses in areas not usually covered in secondary schools. In addition to the 
Art course, courses are offered in Conversational French, Literature, Modern Mathe- 
matics, and Russian Culture. 


At CARLETON COLLEGE selected high-ability incoming freshmen are invited 
to attend a pre-college summer Honors term, during which they can complete a year’s 
college work in two areas of study and earn thirteen semester hours credit. The pro- 
gram gives students the opportunity to move more quickly into upper-level courses. 
It enables those interested in graduate and professional study to complete college in 
three years, or makes study abroad in the junior year possible without interfering with 
the academic program at Carleton. 





GRANTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The CARNEGIE CORPORATION has made a grant of $23,000 to the AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION for a conference on the continuing education of 
women. The ICSS has expressed to the ACE its interest in any aspect of the confer- 
ence dealing with the talented woman. 

® 

In a study covering one hundred eighty colleges and universities in twelve south- 
eastern states, it was found that the number of institutions offering special programs 
for superior students increased from fifty-two in 1953 to one hundred ten in 1960. 
The number of Honors programs grew from eighteen to fifty-three and there was a 
definite trend toward initiation of programs during the first two years of college. 

The study was made by IRL BROWN KRAUSE, JR. and DANIEL B. WOLF 
of the Department of Education, MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY. 

@ 

A report on the March 1961 Conference of the COLLEGE COMMITTEE ON 
OUTSTANDING STUDENTS*® written by Dean WILLIAM E. CADBURY, JR. of 
Haverford College will appear in the December issue of Liberal Education. 

Copies of J. W. Cohen’s address to the Conference, “Special Problems of the Small 
Colleges in the Light of ICSS Experience,” are available from the ICSS office. 


A Future Conference on Honors and the Profession of Education 

The ICSS has received a grant of $5,000 from the Edgar Stern Family Fund for 
a national conference on Honors programs in the field of professional education. The 
conference will stress those aspects of Honors programs relevant to the preparation of 
teachers and examine the problems of quality at all levels of teaching. Plans for the 
conference are now being made. 

A grant from the Stern Fund backed the fall 1961 issue of Daedalus devoted en- 
tirely to the theme “Excellence and Leadership in a Democracy.” This whole issue is 
relevant to many areas of ICSS concern, but of special interest to our readers will be 
the articles by Henry Steele Commanger, David C. McClelland and Robert S. Morrison. 
The Fund also financed the report, Recognition of Excellence.°*° 


Notice 


In accordance with decisions dictated by the termination of our Carnegie 
Corporation grant on July 31, 1962, there may be only five issues of THE 
SUPERIOR STUDENT during this academic year. This is the second issue. 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (April 1961) 19. 
*°Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May 1960) 1. 
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